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A Ss I thank you deeply for your invitation, 
I am going to make a simple and emphatic 
statement: I like Washington! I love this city! 
Well do I realize that throughout the land 
there are people who do not share this view. 
They are critical ~and properly so— of the 
erring ways of power or the bungling ways of 
bureaucracy which have taken place hee. But 


ere is more to Washington than meets the 
critical eye. 


_ Many people from inside and outside the 
United States have come to this town daring 
to dream impossible dreams about social 
betterment and human creativeness. They 
have left their mark over the years. In a tra- 
dition that goes back to Thomas Jefferson, 
they have had an eye for matters of human 
concern. The eye of Jefferson, so magnificent- 
ly expressed in the present exhibition at the 
National Gallery, an eye for beauty, reason, 
nature and human dignity, is the eye of the 
Washington I love, the eye of the perennial 
Washington. 





Be ee 


So, may I express my affection for this 
town, when it drizzles and when it sizzles 
--which means most of the time. 


In February of this year, the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census put out a most revealing 
pamphlet on Persons of Spanish Origin in the 
United States. In March, 1975, according to 
this report, “about one of every twenty 
persons in the United States was of Spanish 
origin.’’ Specifically about 11.2 million 
persons were of Spanish extraction. The 
Statistics, however, do not include the 3.2 
million Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico, who are 
by themselves a sharply defined cultural 
entity. So we have to correct the Census 
estimates if we are to consider the whole 
body of citizens within the political juris- 
diction of the United States. The figure, 
therefore, is close to 15 millions. Further- 
more, the population of Spanish origin is 
“young”. According to the Report, the 
median age for persons of Spanish origin in 
March, 1975, was 20.7 years compared to 
26.8 years for the population as a whole. 


The conclusion is clear: the persons of 
Spanish origin in the United States represent 
a dynamic, expanding segment in the total 
demographic picture. Their proportion on the 
mainland will increase over the years, and so 
will grow their impact on the life and mores 
of the United States. They will have an in- 
creasing say in political, economic and cultur- 
al matters. They are on the rise as a human 
force that will help shape the opinion and 
character of this continental republic by the 
turn of our Century. And let us not forget 
that demographically the XXI Century will 
be a Latin American Century. Two out of 
three inhabitants in the New World will be of 
“Latin” extraction. 


A submerged stream is coming to the 
surface. It will be a mistake to refer to it as a 
stream of new-comers. In an old, teluric sense 
they are the original pioneers; they represent 
the first settlers, antedating the 19th century 
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tidal wave from the nation’s eastern shores. 


They left an early and indelible imprint 
upon the land. Their life-style was covered 
and buried, but not destroyed. It was repre- 
sented by a triad of institutions: the mission, 
the presidio, the ranch. These institutions 
dotted the landscape in the vast expanse of 
the Southwest. They were frontier insti- 
tutions, serving a dual pubsoce in the Spanish 
scheme of expansion. As John Francis 
Bannon has written in The Spanish Border- 
lands Frontier, ‘“. . . the primary function of 
the friar or padre was the spread of the 
Christian gospel, but he also became a power- 
ful promoter of the white man’s ways and his 
civilization. He brought the faith, and many 
other things besides. Not only did he come 
with new agricultural products: he also intro- 
duced improved techniques, by which the 
Indian could increase the ald of old and 
familiar ones, The missionary was a 
Christianizer and a civilizer. In the van of the 
€xpansionist thrust he opened each new 
frontier, tamed it and readied it for incorpo- 
ration into the Spanish empire of the Indies. 


He was the pioneer and the frontiersman par 
excellence.” 


_ Under this style of colonization good 
Indians were not dead Indians, or Indians on a 
reservation. They were Indians won over by 
peaceful conversion. Furthermore, in this 
Hispanic colonizing thrust in the New World, 
an old trait reasserted itself. Just as in Portu- 
gal and Spain, during the Moorish era and 
after, miscegenation occurred between the 
most diverse ethnic groups, so did miscege- 
nation took place wherever the Iberian set 
foot in Africa, in Asia, in the New World. In 
the Peninsula, the Celt had mixed with the 
original Iberians, the Christian mixed with the 
Moor and the Jew. The mozarabes developed 
a unique type of mestizo culture before the 
discovery of America —a portent of what was 
to come later, as the Spaniard or Portuguese 
mixed in the New World with the Indian or 
Negro. 





What we call “‘Hispanic” is, indeed, a 
blend of many things. It has little to do with 
the color of the skin or the notion of race, 
no matter how haughty or feudal some 
Hispanics have been. There is no Hispanic 
race. La Raza may be a convenient rhetorical 
term to promote a cause, but ethnically and 
anthropologically it is a denial of what the 
best of Hispanic civilization is all about. A 
simple definition of the Hispanic could be: 
a person with a willingness to mix. And there- 
fore, a person with a disposition to create 
new types of human relationships, new types 
of cultural forms, or develop new perceptions 


of man and reality. 


The Hispanic visibility in this country 
should not be epidermal, but attitudinal and 
behavioral. Its strength lies in an old, power- 
ful attachment to the land, in the recognition 
that there is no superiority in ethnic origins 
and that color is an accident, not a definition, 
of man. While we certainly have our failings 
and drawbacks as a social or historic unit, all 
of us who can claim a “Hispanic’’ origin 
--using the term in its wider context-- should 
be proud of the fact that we have created a 
real melting pot wherever we have gone and 
that we are peoples of all colors and hues. 


Furthermore, we represent one of the 
great linguistic traditions in the Western 
World. Spanish, very much like English, is a 
most flexible language, a language hospitable 
to new experiences and shades of thought and 
meaning. The surfacing of the Hispanic tra- 
dition in the United States is also the surfac- 
ing of the Hispanic language. An intense phe- 
nomenon of mutual penetration is developing. 
New World Spanish has been and is being 
heavily influenced by English, and the oppo- 
site has been and is taking place. As a case in 
point, and as an exercise, consider this state- 
ment: 


“It’s a cinch that if the Hispanic groups 
here increase their political savvy and develop 
as leaders tough hombres and able women, 





they will be able to corral a good many votes. 
The key is to avoid desperadoes and internal 
guerillas and to stay out of the hoosegow.”’ 


To many inhabitants of the Sun Belt, 
this sounds like standard American slang. To 
a Hispanic purista it may sound like English 
interspersed with Spanish words. To others it 
may sound like an important message con- 
veyed in a North American form of papia- 
mento. 


At a time when there is so much reex- 
amination of contemporary values, it may be 
well to point out that there are hidden re- 
sources in the Hispanic tradition for reas- 
sessing the inadequacies of our acquisitive 
society. Wisdom, we have come to realize, is 
not the exclusive property of an élite. There is 
also folk wisdom -a product of many layers 
of perception and experience. 


One of the amazing literary feats of 
recent years is the series of fascinating books 
written by the anthropologist, Carlos Castane- 
da, on his conversations with the Yaqui 
Indian, Don Juan Matus. Out of those conver- 
sations emerge profound insights about the 
nature of man and the world which challenge 
our everyday perception of reality. 


Don Juan, the Yaqui Indian, expresses 
himself with a thorough command of the 
Spanish language. His words come to us in 
English through his interpreter, Castafieda. 
They speak of a world different from ours 
~a world where man has to face hidden 
powers and the ever present reality of death. 
Rather than being at odds with this world, 
Don Juan searches for a deeper basis of under- 
standing. 


“One must assume responsibility for 
being in a weird world’? —-Don Juan says in 
Journey to Ixtlan, the village in which he 
lives. “‘We are in a weird world, you know... 
For you the world is weird because if you're 
not bored with it you’re at odds with it. For 














me the world is weird because it is stu- 
pendous, awesome, mysterious, un- 
fathomable; my interest has been to convince 
ou that you must assume responsibility for 
Gane here in this marvelous world, in this 
marvelous desert, in this marvelous time. I 
wanted to convince you that you must learn 
to make every act count, since you are going 
to be here for only a short while, in fact, too 
short for witnessing all the marvels of it.”’ 


As we survey this great, powerful, rest- 
less, technological civilization, as we try to 
place the Hispanic strain within its wide 
canvas, we wonder whether the time has come 
for all of us to make our own private journey 
to Ixtlan. 


Don Juan’s voice can make a contribu- 
tion to a competitive society, obsessed with 
the idea of social, economic and political 
power. To make every act count carries an 
echo of Don Quijote’s admonition: man is the 
creature of his works. He can turn this world 
into a mess, and become what the great dra- 
matic poet, Calderén de la Barca, called “a 
monster of his labyrinth’ (Monstruo de su 
laberinto). Or he can search for a way of life 
more creative, more peaceful, more attuned 
to nature, more respectful of human dignity, 
more intent on pope the kind of 


serenity that once eveloped within the 
mission system. 


We Hispanics, if we stop to think 
. Ss, if about 
it, are the beneficiaries of rae great cultural 
heritages. We were blessed with the Man of la 
Mancha who dared dream the impossible 


re and who was ever ready to tilt at the 
windmills of injustice. We created in the 


mission style a way of surpassing cultural 
ghettos and incorporating humane values into 
social organization. Every day counts, as Don 
Juan said. In the new context of our times 
and in different historical circumstances, we 
can now put our priceless cultural heritage to 
work, whether we are building an island civili- 
zation, as in Puerto Rico; whether we are 











emerging as a powerful human stream, as in 
the United States; or whether, in the face of 

eat odds, we are developing a continent, as 
1s the case with Latin America. 


The Hispanic cultural heritage in the 
United States was, both geographically and 
culturally, largely a heritage of the periphery: 
the borderlands of Florida and the Southwest. 
As a human group, it was marginalized and 
submerged by the pioneer wave. It is no 
longer, though, an inert factor in U. S. civili- 
zation. The self-awareness of Puerto Ricans, 
Cubans, Chicanos and other Latin Americans 
and the impact of human rights legislation are 
changing many an urban face on the main- 
land, from New York and Miami to San Anto- 
nio and Los Angeles. It is controversial and, 
therefore, alive. For many, new educational 
pep ones are the open sesame. Politics 
is becoming a fertile ground for action. The 
Imprint is already found on the arts, on 
letters, on sports, on mass media. The His- 
panic force is a rising one, here to stay. It is 
warring for its rights. But in its upward 
journey let us hope it will not forget Ixtlan, 
the wisdom of nature that roots man to the 
soil, the strong teluric pull which lies in the 
old culture, itself a cross of many races and 
human experiences. 


“Only as a warrior can one survive the 
path of knowledge,” Don Juan once said, 
because the art of the warrior is to balance 
the terror of being a man with the wonder of 
being a man,” Don Quijote, tilter at wind- 
mills, would have applauded that thesis. 


This booklet was printed on November 18, 1976. 





